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‘Entered at the Chicago Post Office as Second Class Matter. 


VoL. 1. 


. INTRODUCTORY. 


In its exposition of the subject, the Noun 
and its Uses, presented in the chapter on 
“The Grammar of the English Language’, 
Correct ENGLISH divests the noun of some of the 
properties attributed to it by grammarians. The 
text-books of English Grammar are, in a meas- 
ure, modeled after those of Latin, and, in conse- 
quence, some of the properties attributed to 
the English noun are in reality possessed only 
by nouns of inflected languages. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the noun of Modern 
English undergoes no change to indicate per- 
son; that it undergoes but one to indicate case 
—the possessive—that its declension is un- 
affected by its gender, the student in parsing 
goes through the formula of indicating person, 
number, gender, and case when it is necessary 
to indicate only its number and case, if pos- 
sessive. To indicate that the noun is first, 
second or third person is hardly necessary, 
first, because all nouns are in the third person 
with the exception of nouns in apposition, and 
secondly, the form remains the same whether 
they be in the first, second or third person. 
Thus, in the sentence, “John (third person) 
is in the wrong’, “I, John (first person) am 
in the wrong’, “You John (second person) 
are in the wrong’’; “He John (third person) 
is in the wrong”’, the form is the same in each. 
To say that the verb is affected by the first, 
second or third person is true, but it is the 
form of the pronoun and not that of the noun 
which indicates the change of person and 
determines the change of the verb. 

To indicate the gender does not’in any way 
affect the declension of the noun, nor is the 
_ gender affected by the declension, whereas 
in Latin the gender is in many instances de- 
termined by the inflection and the inflection 
in turn determines the declension. 


Cuicaco, AucustT 1, 1900. 


Copyright 1900 by Josephine Turck Baker, 


No. 10 


The term gender has an entirely different 
signification in’ Latin from what it has in 
English. For Example, pluma, the Latin 
for feather, is a noun of the feminine gender 


because its inflections indicate that it is a 


noun of the first declension, and all nouns of 
the first declension are feminine without re- 
gard to sex., | 

In regard to Case, the noun of Modern 
English has virtually only one viz., the pos- 
sessive. In old English it had four, that is, 
the noun -went through a series of ‘changes 
to indicate the nominative, accusative, genitive 


and dative, and while grammarians attribute 


three cases to the noun, it is in reality neces- 
sary to attribute only one for the reason that 
it undergoes but one change to indicate case*. 
To indicate the subject or object of the sen- 


tence is necessary to an understanding of 


its construction, but to indicate that the noun 
is in the nominative or in the objective case is 


no more relevant than to indicate that the - 


object of the preposition is in the Dative case. 
Inasmuch as the form of the Anglo-Saxon 
noun indicated the case and of the four cases 
but one the Genitive (possessive) remains, 
the inevitable conclusion. is that we should 
either discard all of the cases except the pos- 
sessive or we should retain all, for to all out- 


ward appearances the noun is the same 


whether it be in the nominative, objective or 
Dative case; for the first or second is de- 
termined only by the position of the noun, the 
third by the presence of the preposition ex- 
pressed or understood. 

In its exposition of case Correct ENGLISH 
differs from grammarians in one essential 


only, in that it indicates the loss of the insignia’ 


of three cases instead of one; for strictly 
speaking, we can hardly say that case exists, 
when by case we mean the endings that in- 


*As asort of a definition of case it may be laid down that 
where there isno change of form there is no case.—DR. LATHAM. 
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dicate the relation of the noun to the other 
parts of the sentence. The relation still exists 
and in that sense case still exists, but if we 


are to retain terms that have lost their sig- 
nificance. we might as well model our text 


books after the grammar of the Anglo-Saxon, 
which would give us six cases for the Anglo- 


‘Saxon language originally had that number. 
Strictly speaking, Number and one case— 


the possessive—are the only properties pos- 


sessed by the noun of Modern English 


which affect the relation of the noun to other 
words in the sentence. 
Pronouns possess person, number, and case, 


‘and it is these properties which so radically 


distinguish them from nouns, In the exposi- 


tion of the noun it is necessary to indicate 
only its number, the case if possessive, and 
to show its relation to other parts of the sen- 


tence. 

The English language has been gradually 
divesting itself of these forms which in an in- 
flected language so materially affect its gram- 
mar. And now that those forms no longer 
exist it is meaningless to attribute to nouns 
the properties which these forms once indi- 
cated but which they no longer possess. 


THE LATIN ELEMENT OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. | 


( CONTINUED. ) 


Note.—Words derived directly from the 
Latin and referable to the time between the 


battle of Hastings (1066) and the revival of 


literature (1500). originated ‘chiefly in the 
cloister, in the universities, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, in the courts of law. This is shown in 
the Latin of the Third Period. 

The Latin which has been introduced be- 
tween the revival of letters and the present 
time is known as the Latin of the Fourth 
Period. 


The following words are referable to this 


-period.* 


*From Dr. Latham’s work on the English Language. 
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Words wherein th 
as the Latin singular. 


Sing. 
Apparatus 
Hiatus 
Impetus 

Sing. 
Formula 
Lamina 


Sing. 
Series 


Species 
Superficies 
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(1.) 


e Latin plural is the same 


Plur. 


apparatus 
hiatus 
impetus 
Plur. 
formule 
lamin@ 
Plur. 
series 
species 
superficies 


Words wherein the Latin plural is formed 
from the Latin singular by changing the last 


syllable. 


(a)—Where the singular termination -a is 
changed in the plural into -e— 


Sing. - 
Formula 
Lamina 
Larva 
Nebula 


Plur. 
formulae 


laminae 
larve 
nebule 


(d.)—Where the singular termation -is is 
changed in the plural into -i:— 


Sing. 
Calculus 
Colossus 
Focus 
Genius 
Magus 


- Csophagus 


Sing. 
Polypus 
Radius 
Sarcophagus 
Scirhus 
Stimulus 
Tumulus 


Plur. 


calculs 
colosst 
foci 
genis 
mag? 
cesophagz 
Plur. 
polyps 
radit 
sarcophagz 
scirrhi 
stimuli 
tumuli 


(c.)\—Where the singular termination -um 
is changed im the plural into -a:— 


Sing. 
Arcanum 
Collyrium 
Datum 
Desideratum 
Effluvium | 
Emporium 
Encomium 
Erratum 
Gymnasium 


Plur. 


arcana 

collyria 

data 

desiderata 
effluvia 

emporia 

encomia 

errata 

eymnasia 


PG FR FO 


Sing. 
Mausoleum 
Medium 
Memorandum 
Momentum 
Premium 
Scholium 
Spectrum 
Speculum 
Stratum 
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Plus. 


mausolea 
media 
memoranda 
momenta 
premia 
scholia 
spectra 
specula 
strata 


(b.)\—Where the singular termation -a 1S 
changed in the plural into -es:— 


Sing. 
Amanuensts 
Analysis 
Antitheszs 
Axis 
Basis 
Crisis 
Dizresis 

Sing. 
Ellipsis 
Emphasis 
Hypothesis 
Oasis 
Parenthesis 
Synthesis 
Thesis 


Plur. 


amanuenses 
analyses 
antitheses 
axes 

bases 

crises 
dizereses 


Plur. 


ellipses 

emphases 
hypotheses . 
oases 

parentheses 
syntheses 

theses 


Words wherein the plural is formed by 
inserting -e between the last two sounds of the 
singular, so that the former number always 
contains a syllable more than the latter :-— 


Sing. 
Apex 
Appendix 
Calyx 
Cicatrix 
Helix 
Index 
Raidix 
Vertex 
Vortex 


Plur. 
apices 
appendices 
calyces 
cicatrices 
helices 
indices 
radices 
vertices 
vortices. 


NOVELTIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


WHERE THE WORM TURNED. 
“What’s this?” demanded the police, hurry- 


ing to the scene; 


“a holdup?” 


A pale, scholarly-looking man in spectacles 
was standing over a burly ruffian and shak- 
ing his slender fist at the prostrate form. 


“I presume that is what. you would term 
it,” he replied. “This fellow stopped me just 
now and ordered me to hold up my hands. 
I complied, and he began to search my pockets. 
‘T will put a bullet through you,’ he said, ‘If 
you take them down all during the time I 
am’—And then I knocked him down. ‘All — 
during’ is an abominable perversion of Cor- 
rect English that no man can utter in my 
presence unrebuked!’’ 

The unlucky footpad shad tackled a pro- 
fessor of rhetoric—Exchange. 


“Nora,” said a lady to her maid-of-all-work, 
who was sweeping the parlor, “which of these 
pieces of statuary do en like the best?” 

“This one, mum,” replied Nora, pointing | 
to the armless Venus de Milo. 

“And why so?” asked her mistress. 

“Because it’s the aisiest to dust, mum.” 

—Exchange. 


“YES, WHAT?”’ 


A good story is going the rounds at Har- 
vard University concerning a last year’s grad- 
uate, a dutiful son and an industrious student, 
yet withal a somewhat literal youth. _ 

At the beginning of his concluding year his 
father, who was just setting out for Europe, 
said to him: | | | 

“Now, Harry, you get your degree, and 
I’ll send for you to come over and travel all 
summer.” 

Harry was delighted. 


¥ 
“Father,” said he, 


“T will.” He studied faithfully all the college 


year, and in June went through with flying 
colors. Then he cabled his father: — 

mp Pe | | 

But the father, alas! had forgotten his im- 
pulsive offer. He mused over the message, 
wondered, and then cabled back: 

“Yes, what?” 

The son was in turn perplexed, but being a 
trained lad, he did not remain long in the 
dark and ais by duteous zeal, cabled back: 

"OSs Sity: 


Letters of explanation followed, and he. is 
now making the grand tour.—Ewchange. 


The following advertisement will probably 
interest those who wish to go to a summer re- 
sort where mosquitoes are not :— 

Back BEACH ON THE Bay. 

Boats, lawn tennis, and no mosquitoes to 

amuse the boarders. 


Josephine Turck Baker will give a course 
five lectures on CoRRECT ENGLISH: How to Use 
It, at The Fine Arts Building, Chicago. The 
dates of the lectures will be October 2nd, oth, 
16th, 23rd, 30th. The salient points of the lec- 
tures will be ontypewritten papers which will be 
distributed to the audience for their use dur- 
ing the lecture and for future reference. 
plications for tickets will be received until 


_ September 25th. Address, 


JOSEPHINE TuRCK BAKER, 
Editor of Correct ENGLIsH, Chicago, Ill. 


THE CARELESS SPEAKERS.* 


How do you do. I am very glad to see you. 
Have a chair, that one is not as comfortable as 
this. Now, tell me, what are you doing. Are 
you very busy?. | 

Ans. Yes, I have. just been to see a per- 

son on important business in relation to our 
Club, and they were not at home. 

That was unfortunate. | 

Ans. Yes, and this is her day at home. I 
think when one has a day at home, they ought 
to keep it. Have you seen Mrs. ? 

Ans. Yes, I always call upon her every 

- once in a while, for I know she hasn’t as much 
time as I have. | 


Well, I wouldn’t want to do so much that I 


wouldn't have time to call upon my friends, 
would you? 

No, she don’t. 

That is too bad. I think one misses so much 


+ when they miss one meeting. 


_ *The errors are indicated by italics. 
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Ap-- 


come. 


Ans. One has got to make an effort if one 
wishes to accomplish much, for there are so 
many demands upon one’s time. 

Now, I must go. 

Don’t do so; remain a while longer. 

No, I have got.to go. I have got to be at 
Field’s at a quarter to one, to meet a friend. 

Do you think you will be there at that 
time? 

I think I will. It ain’t very nice to make an 
appointment and then not keep it, and my 
friend will be very disappointed if I am not 
there. Now I must gio. Good-bye. 

I am very pleased that you called. Good af- _ 


ternoon. 


THE CAREFUL SPEAKERS.* 


I am very glad to see you but was very 
much disappointed not to have seen you last 
Thursaay. 

Ans.—I was obliged to attend a special 
meeting of our committee and so could not 
I meant to have written a note of 
explanation and should have done so had I 
not expected to have seen you at the Club. 
I was unable to attend the meeting on Tuesday 
as some friends from out of ‘town came un- 
expectedly. 

Ans.—We missed you, but knew that your 
absence was unavoidable. It was very fortu- 
nate that the reading of your paper had been 
postponed until the next meeting. 

Yes, otherwise I should have been obliged 
to have gone although I should have found 
it difficult to have done so. 

Now I must go, I am very glad to find you 
at home because I wanted to explain my ab- 
sence on Thursday. 

I'am sorry you must go so soon. I wish 
you would stay and take luncheon with me. 

, Thank you very much but I think I would 
better go as this is my day at home. And 
I think when one has a day at home, one ought 
to keep it, so good bye for the present. 

I am very much pleased that you called. | 
Good afternoon. 


*T he errors are indicated by italics. 
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GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


LIKE AND AS. 


1. Like is used to compare things. 
As is used to compare action or existence. 


COMPARISON OF THINGS. 
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Note.—Like (adjective or adverb) is correctly used when it can be followed by a Prepo- | 


sition, Jie hime or understood. 4 a 
Ne 

LIKE (ADJECTIVE). AG 

‘ a 

2. Her eyes are /ike stars. (Her eyes are 4. The grass is like betvet.: (The grass 1S a 
like (unto) stars). | | like (unto) velvet). (, PE Pitas a 
3. Her face is like marble. (Her face is 5. The children are like their nsienee (Phe i a 
like (unto) marble). | | children are like unto their mother). pps ae hy 
7 Wee e 

LIKE (ADVERB). | ana ie 

. » ' ' , tion | ; ag % 

6. Like one in prayer I stood. (I stood oh 

like (unto) one in prayer). 7 Sigh ase 

COMPARISON OF ACTIONS. Water 

ee 

As (conjunction) is prec ac 4 used when it is followed by a sentence (clause), expressed ae 
oF understood. ; Cae 
AS (CONJUNCTION). | 3 | ae 

7. He does as I do, not He does like I do. 8. He works as I do, not “He works like — a 
Ido.” \ Pe Re 

COMPARISON OF. EXISTENCE, oe 

As is used to connect sentences whose predicate verbs express existence. ! ee 
EXAMPLE. | ONC a 

Wey ty 

9g. He ts such a man as his father was. , eh, 

. f tas een 

Note.—As (conjunction) is alwave followed Like is correctly used after the verbs, feel, = 
by sentence (expressed or understood). Like look, taste, smell, sound, when actions are. ed 
(adjective or adverb) is always followed by not compared. i Sa 
‘1 4 . ’ bis 

a preposition (expressed or understood). (ii SR 
ee 

. RY 

EXAMPLES. cane rie 3 

10 This feels like ice. 13. This tastes “ke vinegar. Here 
11. She looks like a goddess. 14. This smells like perfume. Ct a. 
2. He looks like his father. 15. It sounds like thunder. | : ee 

‘ hale 

The following expressions are colloquialisms, being permissible in every-day speech, =| oY 

; * } : oo 

16. I did not feel like doing: it. 3 18. My heart felt like breaking. © ae, oe 
17. I felt like returning home. . 19. I felt like crying. ; | Poe 

i wan. . 
Note.—Doing, returning, breaking, crying are verbal nouns and as they retain some of the i 
functions of the verbs from which they are formed they are incorrectly used when com- fs 
pared with nouns. Sele niy , en 
| are: 

‘ie | fag 

I ?~ ae 

j i bays 


_ tences (clauses). 


as 


~ EXPLANATORY NOTES TO Seems 


t 


CAL CONSTRUCTION. 


Like and As. 
Like is an adjective; it is also an adverb 


but it should not be used as a conjunction, 


that is, it should not be used to connect sen- 
As is an adverb, it is also 
a conjunction. 
_. Like compares things. — 

As campares action or existence. 

Note.—Like is correctly used as an adjec- 
tive or an adverb, when it is followed by a 
preposition, expressed or understood. 

As is correctly used as a conjunction when 
it connects sentences (clauses). 


COMPARISON OF THINGS. 


2. “Her eyes are like stars.” (Her eyes are 


like (unto) stars. 


Rule.—Like is used to compare things (or 
persons, or persons to things), and it is cor- 
rectly used when it can be followed by a pre- 
position, expressed or understood. In the sen- 


‘tence, “Her eyes are like stars’, like is cor- 


rectly used, first, because it compares things, 
and, secondly, because it can be followed by 
a preposition (unto understood). 

- 3,4, 5. The same rule obtains in these sen- 


St 4 SPONCES, 


“TY stood like (unto) one in prayer”. 


' 6. “Like one in prayer I stood.” 
Like is an adverb. The use of like as an 


adverb in the comparison of things is count- 


enanced by grammarians. Thus, in the sen- 
tence, “Like one in prayer I stood”, like is 
an adverb. Transposed, the sentence reads, 


(I 


stood similarly to one in prayer). The com- 


‘parison is between persons, that is the subject 


(1) is compared with some one else in a simi- 
Jar position. One may correctly say “I stood 


like one in prayer” but not “I stood like one 


in prayer stands.’ 
Rule.—Like must not be used as a conjunc- 
ile. : aaa | | 
COMPARISON OF ACTIONS. 

7. He does as I do. 

Rule.—As is used to compare action or ex- 
istence, and is correctly used when it can serve 
to connect sentences (clauses). In the sen- 


: 
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tence, “He does as I do”, as is correctly used, 


' first, because it is used to compare the action 


that “He does” with the action that “I do’; 
and secondly, because it serves to connect 
the sentence (clause) “He does’ with “I do”. 

Note.—“He does” and “I do” are two. sen- 
tences (clauses); while “Her eyes are like 
stars’ is one sentence of which eyes is. the 
subject noun, are is the predicate verb; like 
is the predicate adjective and stars is the object 
of the preposition unto (understood). Like 
is called the predicate adjective because it 
predicates or asserts something of the subject 
(eyes) though the help of the verb (are). 
“Her eyes are like stars” means her eyes are 
similar to stars. , 

As compares existence. 

9. “He is such a man as his father was.” 
As is correctly used because it serves as a 
conjunction to connect “He is such a man’”’ 
with “His father was’. One may say, “He 
is like his father” but not “he is such a man 
like his father was’. “He is like his father” 
means—he is similar to his father, but, “He 
is such a man similar to his father was” does 
not express sense. 

Rule.—Like is correctly used when it is 
followed by a preposition (expressed or under- 
stood). As is correctly used when it is fol- — 


lowed by a sentence (expressed or under- 


stood). | 
Like is correctly used after the verbs feel, 


_ look, taste, smell, and sound, when no actions 


are compared. 

10. “This feels like ice.” This is correct 
because a comparison is made between this 
(the substance felt) and ice. Thus, this feels 
like (unto) ice (This feels similar to ice, or 
this is like ice). 

Rule.—Like is correctly used when it can 
be followed by a preposition, expressed or 
understood. | 

10. “She looks like a goddess”—she looks 
like unto a goddess, or(‘“‘she looks similar to 
a goddess” or “she is like a goddess”). 
Comparison of the appearance of two per- 
sons. ) 

11. He looks like his father. Comparison 
of the appearance of two persons. . 
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12. This tastes like vinegar. Comparison 
of the taste of two things. 

13. This smells like perfume. - Comparison 
of two odors. | 

14. It sounds like thunder. Comparison 


of two noises. 

Note.—When the verb. “to be” or “to seem” 
can be substituted for the verbs—feel, look, 
‘taste, smell, sound, no action is expressed by 
these i , See Cancer E.NGLISH, issue of 
November, P. 6. 

COLLOQUIALISMS. 

ay did not feel like doing it.” This is in- 
correct because a comparison is made between 
a person’s feelings and an action; that is, 
between a thing and an action. Two persons 
or things may be compared; two actions may 
be compared, but one cannot compare a per- 
son or thing with an action.* “Doing” is a 
verbal noun and, in consequence it retains 
some of the functions of the verb from which 
it is formed. 

Note.—Doing retains the function of the 
verb-in that it expresses action. “I did not 
feel like doing it’ is equivalent to saying “I 
did not feel similar to doing it”. “I did not 
feel as if I wanted to do it” is the meaning 
the speaker wishes to convey, but “I did not 
feel like doing it” is permissible in every day 
speech. 3 

17, 18, 19. Application of the same prin- 
ciple. 


THE GRATIMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
Q LANGUAGE. 


(For the Beginner.) 


THE NOUN AND ITS USES. 

A noun is a word used as a name; as: John, 
horse, goodness, wisdom, etc. | 

All nouns are divided into two great classes, 
viz: Proper nouns and Common nouns. 

A proper noun is a name that belongs to 
some particular person, place or thing which 
distinguishes it from other members of the 
same class; as Lincoln, Boston, August, Mon- 
day, etc. 


*One can compare a person or thing 7oe an action. See ROK: 
_ RECT ENGLISH, November, P. 7 
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A common noun is used as the name of a — 


class and of each of the individuals of the 
class. 

Common nouns may be divided into three 
classes, viz: material, collective, and abstract. 

A material noun is a Common noun that in- 
dicates an Object by a particular name because 
of the possession of peculiar qualities ; as LOE, 
stone, slate, marble, etc. 

A collective noun is a common noun that 
signifies an aggregate of an assemblage. It is 
the name of a great number of individuals 
taken as a mass but spoken of as one object ; 
as army, senate, nation, etc. 

An abstract noun is a common noun usually 
formed from either an adjective or a verb and 
denotes character, as: goodness, virtue, wis- 
dom, service, occupation. 


None Proper ' , © 
Pues Material 
Collective 
Abstract 


THE PROPERTIES OF NOUNS. 


The changes which a noun undergoes in its 


declension, indicate its properties. 

The declension of a noun is the change 
which a noun undergoes to indicate gender, 
number, and case. 


Grammarians attribute to English nouns the ; 


properties of number, gender and case. 


NUMBER. 


Number is that distinctive form of a word 
which denotes one or more than one. 


The form that denotes one person or thing is — 


the singular number. 


The form that denotes more than one per- 


son or thing is the plural number. 


GENDER.* 


Gender is that form of the noun which de- 
notes sex. 

To note the gender of an English noun is 
necessary only when it is followed by a pro- 
noun, for the reason that the form of the 
pronoun is affected by the gender of the noun 
to which it refers. Thus, “The father loves his 
children.” 


*The.declension of English nouns is not affected by gender 
a the ve. that Latin nouns are affected. (See Introductory, 
this issue ; 


ov 


‘male sex, feminine words and forms to the female sex. 
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To English nouns are attributed three Gen- 

ders, viz: Masculine, Feminine, and Neuter + 
The masculine gender denotes the male sex. 
The feminine gender denotes the female sex. 
The neuter gender denotes the absence sex. 


CASE. 


- Case is that form of the noun which shows 
its relation to other words in the sentence. 
Grammarians attribute to English nouns 
three cases, viz., nominative, possessive, and 
object. | | 
The English noun is inflected but once to 
indicate case. That is, it undergoes but one 


deviation from the nominative case to indicate 


the possessive. 

A noun is said to be in the nominative 
case when it is the subject of a verb. 

A‘ noun is said to be in the objective case 
when it is the object of a verb or of a preposi- 
tion. | | 

A noun is in the possessive case when its 


inflection denotes possessive. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


“Mr. A. H. R. writes:— 


Dear Editor: 


I happened to glance over the November 


number of Correct ENGLISH and beg to re- 


fer you to page seven, second column, wherein 
you explain the difference between “differ 
with” and “differ from” and in order to illus- 
trate the latter give the following example. 
“Men differ from brutes.”’ On behalf of my 
sex, I desire to thank you for this compliment 


as well as comparison. 


A very high opinion of the “sterner” sex 
was cettainly uppermost in your mind. 
Yours truly, 
. ASO 


The editor of Correct EncuisH is pleased 
that you note her appreciation of the “sterner” 
ex.. But if you had known that she had evi- 
denced her appreciation by paying to ' the 


tIn modern English, gender follow sex (with a a few excep- 
tions) ; ; thatis masculine wotds and forms are confined tu the 
But 
in Old English, as wellas in many other languages, as Latin, 
Greek, etc.,a poetical, or figurative process of personifying 
things without life was in extensive operation, by which the 


distinction of gender was extended to nouns generally; and 


the adjective was regularly inflected in three forms, for mas- 
Jane feminine and neuter.—BaAINP 


' she spoke.”’ 


verb 


é 


ENGLISH. | 


“sterner” sex the highest compliment. possi- 
ble, you would not have addressed your letter as. 
you did, to Miss Josephine Turck Baker. Yow 
see when the editor of CorrEcT ENGLISH said 
“men differ from brutes” she knew “whereof 


Chicago, June 25, 1900. 
H. P. writes :—The inclosed clipping is from 
the Chicago Chronicle of last Friday. May I 
ask if you are the author of the articles on 
Correct English in the “Home Study Course” 
of the Chicago Chronicle, and also (question 
No. 2). Would you consider .it a grammatical 
expression to say “that one takes a lady into. 
a restaurant and sets her down at a table?” 
First. JI am the author of the articles” to: 
which you refer. i 
Second. Correctly speaking, in anders to tes 


-a lady down at the table, it would be necessary 


first to lift her. You will notice that the ex- 
ample given in the Chronicle says, “He set 
the child down.” One should say, “The gen- 
tleman seated the lady at the table, for the. 
“seat’’ is used in the sense of causing 
one’s guest “to sit.’’ Inasmuch as the custom: 
of “setting ladies down” is not in vogue—at 
least not in restaurants—the correct form. 
would be, “The gentleman seated the lady at: 
the table.” 


Editor Correct ENGLISH: 

Being a zealous reader of Correct ENG- 
LISH, I found in the last issue a quotation from: 
the March number beginning as follows :— 
“The reason why,’ etc., such and such condi-- 
tions existed. . 

I wish to ask if the word “why” is not super-. 
fluous. Would you also kindly give the cor- . 
rect pronunciation of the word “English,” 
which is very commonly mispronounced. I 
find Correct EncuisH very helpful and. 
think the necessity for more careful thought 
and study of grammatical construction, cor- 
rect pronunciation, etc., cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. 

If you kindly answer these questions you 
will confer a favor on 

| AN INTERESTED READER. 

Why is correctly used in the sentence, “The 
reason why students do not. receive,’’ ‘etc.. 
(Correct EwoerisuH, March, Introductory).. 


“Why,” ordinarily an adverb becomes a con- 
junction and means on account of which, that: 
thus, “The reason on account of which stu- 
dents do not receive,” etc., or, “The reason that 
students do fot receive,” etc. If why were 
omitted, the construction would be elliptical. 
Ellipsis is permissible only when the omission 
does not obscure the sense. As the sense 
_ would not be obscured by the omission of why, 
its omission would be permissible. But you 
can readily see that if a word, either expressed 
or understood, is necessary to the construction 
of a sentence, its presence is not superfluous. 
The following quotations. from standard au- 
thorities indicate the use of “why” as a con- 
junction. 


Why stands for “on account of which,” 
“that—for”. “There is no reason why he 
should ‘think so,’ is a short and elegant way of 
saying “on account of which,” or for which 
he should think so (for).” — Baine, Higher 
English Grammar, P. 4o. 

An adjective clause may be introduced by a 
conjunctive adverb. Thus, it is easy to find 
reasons why other people should be patient.— 
Maxwell, Advanced Lessons, P. 235. 


Why, Conjunction: on account of which; 
for what or which; as, “the reason why” ; the 
cause or reason on account of which something 
is or is to be done. —Century. 

Why, Conjunction. Because or by reason 
of which; for which; as, I will tell Mies oe the 
reason wiry I did so.—Standard. 

‘The - pronunciation of English is ing’glish 
. (ing as in sing). You will notice that the 
sound of “1” is “i” as in “it” and that in addi- 
tion to the sound of ee NUR: there is a 
sound of “ng” as in “sing.” 

Rule.—“N”’ preceding “k” or “g’”’ usually 
has the sound of “ng” as in “sing’’; thus: 
bank, congress, English, England (ing’gland* 
not Eng’gland). 

Milwaukee, Wis. y July ©, 1900. 
Mr. W. S. writes:— 

Will you kindly set me right about the cor- 

rect Berpche of the following: 


+4 
*“A”’ in “gland”? i is variable to the sound of u as in us even in 
the mouths of the best speakers. 


‘CorrEcT ENGLISH, 
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First: “None of the stories was ever printed, ) 
but his investigations were embodied in Mag- 
gie, A Child of the Streets.” — Sketch of 


Stephen Crane, Bookman, July. 
Second: “I cannot imagine that any home- 


made soap is half as good as those you buy.” 


—From Ladies’ Home Journal, July. 

Third: “One very important thing that 
every sales person in your house should know, 
is where all the other goods are kept.”—From 
Chas. F. Jones, Printers’ Ink. a 

Fourth: “None of the people was hurt, 


though many of them got a severe shaking 


up.”—From Milwaukee Sentinel. 

Fifth: “Crops is .a failure.” 

Sixth: “Neither of the boys zs in there.” 

ani) “How the United States have ex- 
panded,” or “ How the United States has. ex- 
naridled 2” 

If you make a charge for this kindly let me 
know so that I can remit. - 

I am pleased to answer the questions asked 
in your letter of July 6th. | 

First: ‘None of the stories was ever print- 
ed,” etc. “None of the stories were ever 
printed.” Both forms are correct. None 
means literally, not one. None means also no 


_ persons, no things, consequently, none is cor- 


rectly used either in the singular or in the) 
plural. Maxwell says, “none derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon ne (not) and an (one) means 
strictly not one, and should always be used as 
a singular pronoun, though occasionally it is 
found in good authors in the plural.” Ad- 
vanced Lessons, P. 293. None meaning not 
one is singular ; but none meaning not any may 
be plural. | HS, 
Examples: iNone dares meet him in single 
combat. Several promised to come but none 
were there.-—Butler School English, P. 57. 
Century says, “none means not one, no one, 
often as a plural, no persons, no things. Ex- 
amples: There is none that doeth good; no, 
not one. None of these things move me. None 
but the brave deserves the fair.—Century. 
Standard gives Century’s definition and 
says :—‘‘None is considered in the singular or 


in the plural as the sense or the best expression. 
of the meaning intended, may require.” 
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Examples: “Did you buy melons?” “There 
were none in the market.”’ “Have you brought 
.me a letter?” “There was none in your letter 


iy box.” 


When the singular or plural saiiaibe well 
expresses the sense, the plural is commonly used. 
- Thus: “None of these words are now cur- 
rent.—Standard. In the sentence “None of 
the stories was ever printed,” etc. None is re- 
garded as meaning not one. In the rat pag 
“none of the stories were ever printed,” etc., 
none is regarded as meaning not any. Thus, 
we see that either form may be used, Accord- 
ing to the original meaning of the word, none 
(not one) regarded as singular is better form, 
but according to its other meaning, none (not 
any) requires the plural verb. Thus, “none 
(not any) of the stories were ever printed. 
You will notice that this construction agrees 

with Century and Standard. Thus, “None of 
those things move me (Century). None of 
these words are now current (Standard). 

Second: “I cannot imagine that any home- 
made soap is half as good as those you buy.” 

The construction should be:—“I cannot 
_imagine that any home-made soap is half so 
good as that which one buys.” 

Soap is a singular noun, and, in consequence, 
the pronoun that, used to avoid the repetition 
of the noun, should be singular. 

Third: “One very important thing that 
every salesman should know is where all the 
other goods are kept.” ' 

Instead of sales-person, one should say 
salesman, or salesman or saleswoman. 

Are is correct because goods is a plural 
noun. 

Fourth: “None of the people was hurt 
though many of them got a severe shaking up.” 

A better expression would be “no one was 
hurt though many, or many persons got a se- 
vere shaking up. Although people means per- 
sons its specific use is to indicate the populace 
or mass of persons. 

“Persons” should be used instead of fae 
ple,” although the use of people in the sense 
of individuals is common. “People” is cor- 
rectly used in the following sentence: “None 
(not any) of the people were hurt but many 
of the nobility received severe injuries.” 


‘of the crops,” 


ENGLISH. 


Fifth: “Crops is a failure.” “Crops” is a 
plural noun and, consequently, requires a plu- 
ral verb. 

The expression “Crops are a failure’ 
colloquialism. Aside from the peculiarity of 


its construction, the sentence is faulty in that — 


one cannot correctly speak of a person or a 
thing as a failure. One may say, “The failure 
etc., or, “The crops have failed.” 
Failure means a deficiency ; a cessation of sup- 
ply; as the failure of the springs, crops, etc. ; 
non-performance ; as the failure of an engage- 
ment. But strictly speaking, one cannot cor- 


rectly speak of a person or a thing as a failure. 
Nor can one correctly speak of a person or a 


thing as a success, for success means, “a favor- 
able termination of anything attempted.”’ How- 
ever, the expressions, “He is a failure, or it is 
a failure”; ‘“He is a success, or it is a success’, 
are colloquialisms, and, hence, are permissible 
in every-day speech. 

- Sixth: “Neither of the boys zs in there” 
correct. Neither means not either. 
means one of the two, or one or the other. 
Hence, neither means not one of the two or not 
one or the other. ‘Not one or the other of the 
boys ts in there’ is grammatically correct be- 
cause “or” is a disjunctive conjunction, which 
makes the subject singular. 

Inasmuch, as “Not one or the other of the 
boys 1s iu there” is correct, “neither of the boys 
is in there”, is correct because neither means 
not one or the other. 


Seventh: ‘How the United States has ex- 
panded.” “How the United States have ex- 
panded.” 


Some writers evidently regard the United 
States as a plural noun. One of the news- 
papers contains the following :— Secretary 
Long says, ““The United,States do not seek ag- 
grandizement.” The definition of the “United 
States’—A federal republic, comprises 45 
states, 5 territories and I district—indicates 


that it is regarded as an entity just, as Great. 


Britain is, and, in consequence, requires a sin- 
gular verb. I am pleased that you say, “I 
should like a letter, etc. “I would like” is a 
common error. + 

There is no charge for the answer. 


of inquiry are received with pleasure. 


is: a 


makes : 


Letters. 


- 


-Canard* (a hoax) | 


' Combative” 


. 


CorRRECT 
PRONUNCIATION. 


Century Dictionary. 


Key to diacritical marks:— 
Short soundst+ 


“fap 


& (eel) a (all) o (on) a (ask) 
a (ale) 6 (old) e(end) u (us) é (err) 
a (father) 6 (food) a(at) 00 (foot) 
I (isle ) : 
u (use) 
+The short sounds are isthiceted by the absence of 
, marks. 
Asphalt 7 1 as’ falt 
(pavement ) as-falt’ 
Asphaltum’ as-fal’ tum 
Attaché French a-ta-sha’ 


(member of an embassy) 


Belle lettres*® bel’ let’ r 
(polite literature, including poetry, fiction, 
etc...) 


Blasé* bla-za’ 


(not bla za) 


Bourgeois ( French) f bér-zhwo’. 
(member of middle |. (‘‘o in zhwo’’ has 
class of France) the sound of ‘‘o0’” 
| in ‘‘on’’). 
Bourgeoisie bér-zhwo-zé’ 
-(French middle classes) 


Canaille’ ka-nal’ 

(lower order of the people of France ) 
ka*-nar’ 

or 
ka*-nard/ 
kog’ ni-za*nt 
kon’ i-za*nt 


1 kom’ ba*-ta*nt 


Cognizant’ 1 
: 


Combatant” or 


kum’ ba*-ta*nt 
kom’ ba*-tiv 
or 
kum’ ba*-tiv 


kom’ ba*-tiv-nes 

Combativeness” 1 or: 
kum’ ba*-tiv-nes 

Comédienne ko ma-di-en’ 
(French actress of comedy ) 


Comme il faut (French) kom 61-fd 
(That which is proper ) 
dey-tal’ 
Detail” or 
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Detrop” (French) dé tro 
(too much ) (e as inerr ) 
. gap | 
Gape” or 
gap 
Genealogist jen-et-al’ of-jist 
(one who traces descents of persons or 
families) 
Genealogy jen-é}-al’ ofj1 
Glycerine glis’ e*-rin 
Kraal ket 
(a village in South 
Africa ) kr 
senha 
Launch 
Noch 
lan’ ibaa 
Laundress* 
lan’ ties 
=h. ce 
Legend” 
( 1é’ ie 
. le’ aoe 
Leisure™ 
lech’ ur* 
Leniency” lé’ nie*n-si 
Lenient™® | lé’ nie*nt | 
Leniently” le’ nie*nt-li . 
Lenitive” len’ i-tiv 
(soothing) 


Mésalliance” (French) ma-zal-li-ons’ 
or ( nasalize ‘‘n” in ‘‘ons”’ ) 
Misalliance (English) mis-a*-lj’ a*ns 
(improper alliance ) 


PROPER NATIIES. 


Aix-la-chapelle aks-la-sha-pel’ 


kal’ is 
Calais or 
ka-la’ ; 
Cologne kot-lon’ 
or or | 
Koln keln (‘‘e’’ as in err) 


*This sound approaches that of “nu” in “us” in rapid utter- 


TThis sound is slighted in rapid utterance. 
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Lucerne © 16-sern’ 
French — lut-sarn’ 
(a as in ‘‘fare”’) 
German  1é-tsarn’ 
(a as in ‘‘fare’’ ) 
mi-lan’ 
Milan | or 
mil’ an 
Milano (Italian) mé la-nd 


_ Rouen _ r6-on’ (nasalize ‘‘n’”’ ) 
Trocadero tro-ka-da’ rd 
Vendome von-dom’ 
, -(nasalize ‘‘n” ) 
Versailles ver-salz | 
( ‘‘e” as in err) 
_ver-say 
| ( *g” ag. in ‘Hace’! ) 
French or 
ver-saly 


(‘‘a” as in ‘‘face’’) 


NOTES ON PRONOUNCIATION. 


The figures 1, 2, 3, etc., right of the words 
under the heading “Pronunciation” refer to 
these notes. 

1. Asfalt. International and Webster agree 
with Century. Standard gives the former 
only. 

oe Asphaltum. International, 
and Standard agree with Century. 

3. Belle-lettres. This is a word of some- 


Webster, 


-what indefinite application, including poetry, 


fiction and other imaginative literature, and 
the studies and criticism connected therewith ; 
literature regarded as a form of fine art. 

4. Blasé. Exhausted by enjoyment; weary 


and disgusted with life. 


5. Bourgeois (Noun). In France a citizen, 
a burgher, a man of middle rank. 

Bourgeois (adjective). Belonging to or 
consisting of trades people or citizens of mid- 
dle rank; as, bourgeois surroundings. By ex- 
tension the word means :—wanting in dignity 
or refinement; common; mean.’ We have no 
word in English that will exactly define this 
want of propriety in diction. Vulgar is- too 
strong, and commonplace. too weak. rer 


t“French 4” is snelaeen by giving the sound of “oo” in 


food with the tongue pressed against the lower teeth. 


Correct ENGLISH. 


haps bourgeois comes as near as any.—Lowell, 
Among my Books. 

6. Bourgeoisie. 
dle classes, but’ often applied to the middle 
classes of any country, especially those de- 
pending on trade. 

There is no bourgeoisie to speak of. Im- 
mediately after the aristocracy come the poor 
people, who are very poor indeed. 

—H. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches. 

7. Canaille. International, Webster, and 
Standard agree with Century. 

8. Canard. International agrees with 
Century but reverses the order of the pro- 
nunciation. Webster agrees with Century, 
Standard gives Century’s second pronuncia- 
tion only. 

9g. Cognizant. International and Webster 
agree with Century. Standard gives the first 
pronunciation only. 

10. Combatant, combative, 
International agrees with Century. 


combativeness. 
Webster 


and Standard give the first pronunciation only. 


11. Detail. International’ and Webster 
agree with Century but reverse the order of 
the pronunciation. Standard gives Century’s 
first pronunciation only. 

12. Detrop. Literally, too much; hence, in 
the way; not wanted. — : 

Example: He saw he was de trop, and there- 
fore retired. 

13. Gape. International and Webster 
agree with Century. Standard gives the first 
pronunciation only. 

14. Laundress, Laundry. International, 
Webster, ‘and Standard give Century’s first 


pronunciation only. ; 
15. Legend. International agrees with 
Century. Webster gives Century’s pronuncia- 


tions but reverses the order. 
Century’s first pronunciation. 

16. Leisure. International and Webster 
give Century’s first pronunciation only. Stand- 
ard agree with Century. 

17. Leniency. International, Webster and 
Standard agree with Century. 

18. International gives Century’s first pro- 


nunciation and len’yent (or yunt). Webster - 


and Standard agree with Century. 


Properly the French mid- 


Standard gives 


‘ 
ies ele ee ted 


__ - 
+ 
on a ee. 


Ya. 


‘a 
ey 
S 
7 
4 
e 
4 


\ 


19. International gives Century’s first pro- 
nunciation and len’yent-ly. | 

20. Lenitive. International gives lénet-tiv 
and Century’s pronunciation. 

Webster and Standard agree with Century. 

21. Mésalliance, or misalliance. An im- 
- proper alliance or association, specifically a 
marriage relation considered as degrading to 
one of the parties, owing to the interior birth 
or standing of the other. | 


\ 


AUGUST. 


A day of torpor in the sullen heat 
Of Summer’s passion: 
stream 
The panting cattle lag their lazy feet, 
With drowsy eyes, and dream. 


Long since the winds have died, and in the sky 


Their lives no cloud to hint of Nature’s | 


grief ; 
The sun glares ever like an evil eye, 
And withers flower and leaf. 


; we 


‘Upon the gleaming harvest-field remote 

_ The thresher lies deserted, like some old 

Dismantled gallion that hangs afloat. 
Upon a sea of gold. 


The yearning cry of some bewildered bird 
Above an empty nest, and truant boys 

Along the river’s shady margin heard— 
A-harmony of noise— 


A melody of wrangling voices blent 
With liquid laughter, and with rippling 
calls 
Of piping lips and trilling echoes sent 
To mimic waterfalls. 


And through the hazy veil the atmosphere 
Has draped about the gleaming face of 
Day, ) 
The sifted glances of the sun appear 
In splinterings of spray. 


The dusty highway, like a cloud of dawn, 
Trail’s o’er the hillside, and the passer-by, 
A tired ghost in misty shroud toils on 
His journey to the sky. 
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In the sluggish | 
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And down across the valley’s drooping sweep, 
Withdrawn to farthest limit of the glade, 


The forest stands in ‘silence, cringing deep 
Its purple wine of shade. 


The gossamer floats up on phanton wing, | 
The sailor-vision voyages the skies 

And carries into chaos everything _ 
That frights the weary eyes. 


Till, throbbing on and on, the pulse of heat » 
Increases—reaches—passes fever’s height, 
And Day sinks into slumber, cool and sweet, 

Within the arms of Night. 
| —James Whitcomb Riley. 


MODEL OF CORRECT ENGLISH. 


(From “Over the. Teacups.”) 


Mh eis Bee I Re tae ae 
“T should like to boss creation for a week!” 
This expression was an outbreak suggested 
by some train of thought which Number > 
Seven had been following while I was dis- 
coursing. I do not think one of the company 
looked as if he er she were shocked by it as an 
irreligious or even profane speech. It is a bet-. 


_ ter way always, in dealing with one of those 


squinting brains, to let it follow out its own 
thought. It will keep to it for a while; then it: 
will quit the rail, so to speak, and run to any 
side-track which may present itself. 

“What is the first thing you would do?” 
asked Number Five in a pleasant, easy way. 

“The first thing? Pick up a few thousand 
of the best specimens of the best races, and 
drown the rest like so many blind puppies.” 

“Why,” said she, “ that was tried once, and 
does not seem to have worked very well.” ) 

“Very likely. You mean Noah’s flood, I . 
suppose. More people nowadays, and a bet- 
ter lot to pick from than Noah had.” 

Fests tell us whom you would take with 
you,” said Number Five. 

“You, if you would go,” he answered, and | 
I icine I saw a slight flush on his cheek. — 
“But I didn’t say that I should go abroad the 
new ark myself. I am not sure that I should. 
No, I am pretty sure that I. shouldn’t. I don’t 
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believe, on the whole, it would pay me to save 
myself, I ain’t of much account. 
‘could pick out some that were.” 
And just now he was saying that he should 
like to boss the universe. All this has nothing 
very wonderful about it. Every one of us is 
subject to alternations of overvaluation and 
undervaluation of ourselves. Do you not re- 
member soliloquies something like this? ““Was 
there ever such a senseless, stupid creature as 
Iam? How have I managed to keep\so long 
out of the idiot asylum? Undertook to write 
a poem, and stuck fast at the first verse. Had 
a call from a friend who had just been around 
the world. Didn’t ask him one word about 
what he had seen or heard, but gave him full 
details of my private history, I have never been 
off my own hearth-rug for more than an hour 
or two at a time, while he was circumnavigat- 
ing and circumrailroading the globe. Yes, if 
anybody can claim the title, [ am certainly the 
prize idiot.” I am afraid that we all say such 
‘things as this to ourselves at times. Do we 
not use more emphatic words than these in our 
_ self-depreciation? I cannot say how it is with 

others, but my vocabulary of self-reproach and 
huthiliation is so rich in energectic expressions 
that I should be sorry to have an enterviewer 
present at an-outburst of one of its raging gey- 
sers, its savage soliloquies. A man is a kind of 
inverted thermometer, the bulb uppermost, and 
the column of self-valuation is all the time go- 
ing up and down. Number Seven is very 
much like other people in this respect,—very 
much like you and me. 

This train of reflections must not carry me 
away from Number Seven. 

“If I can’t get a chance to boss this planet 
for a week or so,” he began again, “I think I 
could write its history,—yes, the history of the 
world, in less compass than any one who has 
tried it so far.” 

“You know Sir Walter Raleigh’s ‘History of 
_ the World,’ of course?” said the Professor. 

“More or less,” said Number Seven prudent- 
ly. “But I don’t care who has written it be- 
- fore me. I will agree to write the story of 
two worlds, this and the next, in such a com- 
pact way that you can commit them both to 
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But I. 


memory in less time than you can learn the an- 
swer to the first question in the Catechism.” 

What he had got into his head we could not 
guess, but there was no little curiosity to dis- 
cover the particular bee which was buzzing in 
his bonnet. He evidently enjoyed our curi- 
osity, and ment to keep us waiting awhile be- 
fore revealing the great secret. 

“How many words do you think I shall 
want?” 

It is a formula, I suppose, I said, and I 
will grant you a hundred words. 

“Twenty,” said the Professor. “That was 
more than the wise men of Greece wanted for 
their grand utterances.” 

The two Annexes ‘whispered together, and 
the American Annex gave their joint result. 
One thousand was the number they had fixed 
on. They were used to hearing lectures, and 
could hardly conceive that any subject could be 
treated without taking up a good part of an 
hour. } 

“Less than ten,” said Number Five. “If 
there are to be more than ten, I don’t believe 
that Number Seven would think the surprise 
would be up to our expectations.” | 

“Guess as much as you like,” said Number 
Seven. “The answer will keep. I don’t mean 


_to say what it is until we are ready to leave 


the table.” He took a blank card from his 
pocket-book, wrote something on it, or ap- 
peared at any rate, to write, and ‘handed it, 
face down, to the Mistress. What was on 
the card will be found near the end of this 
paper. I wonder if any body will be curious 
enough to look further along to find out what 
it was before she reads the next paragraph? 
In the meantime there is a train of thought 
suggested by Number’ Seven and his whims. 
If you want to know how to account for your- 
self, study the characters of your relations. 
All of our brains squint more or less. There 
is not one in a hundred, certainly, that does 
not sometimes see things distorted by double 
refraction, out of plumb or out of focus, or with 
colors which do not belong to it, or in some 
way betraying that the two halves of the brain 
are not acting in harmony with each other. 
You wonder at the eccentricities of this or that 
connection of your own. Watch yourself, and 


f/ 
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you will find impulses which, but for the re- 
straints you put opon them, would make you 
do the same foolish things which you laugh at 
in that cousin of yours. I once lived in the 
same house with the near relative of a very 
distinguished person, whose name is still hon- 
ored and revered among us. His brain was 
an active one, like that of his famous relative, 
but it was full of random ideas, unconnected 
trains of thought, whims, crotchets, erratic 
suggestions. . Knowing him, I could interpret 
the metal characteristics of the whole family 
connection in the light of its exaggerated pecu- 
liarities as exhibited in my odd fellow-boarder. 


Squinting brains are a great deal more com-. 


mon than we should at first sight believe. 
Here is a great book, a solid octavo of five 
hundred pages, full of the vagaries of this 
class of organizations. I hope to refer to this 
work hereafter, but just now I will only say 


that, after reading till one is tired the strange 


fancies of the squarers of the circle, the in- 
ventors of perpetual motion, and the rest of 
the moonstruck dreamers, most persons will 
confess to themselves that they have had no- 
tions as wild, conceptions as extravagant, theo- 
ries as baseless, as the least rational of those 
which are here recorded. 
eek, ee ike Seek er ee Se 

—After the teacups were all emptied, the 
card containing Number Seven’s abridged his- 
tory of two worlds, this and the next, was 
handed round. 


This was all it held :— 
! 


? . 

After all had looked at it, it was passed 
back to me. “Let The Dictator interpret it,” 
they all said. 

This is what I announced as my interpa- 
tation :— 

Two worlds the higher and the lower, sep- 
arated by the thinnest of partitions. The low- 
er world is that of questions; the upper world 
is that of answers. Endless doubt and un- 


rest here below; wondering, admiring, ador- 


ing certainty above-—Am I not right? 
“You are right,” answered Number Seven 
solemnly. “This is my revelation.” 


\ 
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The following poem was found in the sugar 


bowl. I read it to the company. 
There was much whispering and there were 


many conjectures as to its authorship, but 
every Teacup looked innocent, and we sep- 


arated each with his or her private conviction. 
I had mine, but I will not mention it. 

THE ROSE AND THE FERN. 
Lady, life’s sweetest lesson wouldst thou learn, 


Come ‘thou with me to Love’s enchanted 


bower: 
High overhead the trellised roses burn; 


Beneath thy feet,.behold the feathery fern,— 


A leaf without a flower. 


What through the rose leaves fall? They 


still are sweet, 


And shave been lovely in there beauteous 


prime, 

While the bare frond seems ever to ceneae 

“For us no bud, no blossom, wakes to greet 
The joyous flowering time!” 


\ 


Heed thou the lesson.’ Life thas leaves to 

tread f 

And flowers to cherish; summer round thee 
glows; 


Wait not till autumn’s fading edbes are shed, 
But while its petals still are burning red 
Gather life’s full-blown rose! 
—OLIVER WENDELL HoiMEs. 


LOVE’S REPLY. 
By Arthur Burmby. 


Love said: “Alas! how helpless I, 
That burden thee with plaint and sigh, 
That bring no increase to thy store, 
But only make thee toil the more.” 


Love answered Love, and thus he said, 
With tender hand on her bowed head: 
“Sweet, thou art life to me and heart. 
All that I am or do thou art. 


“No cross I bear because of thee, 
But wings that lift and lighten me, 
Dear Love! life were such weariness, 
If thou by clinging didst not bless!” 
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